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Considering, however, the primary signification of go (bull or cow), the 
etymology propounded in Vishnu Purana (Book V., Chap. XII.) is more 
satisfactory. “ I have now come by desire of cattle, grateful for their pre- 
servation, in order to install you as Upendra; and, as the Indra of the 
cows, thou shalt be called Govinda.”* Even if we were to take the word 
only in the sense of a cow-herd,r it would be meaningless when applied to 
Vishnu independently of Krishna. 

Dimödara. — Rshiraswümi derives it thus: gia we gei «mnm: 
aa fe graz suns. The story is to be found in the Vishnu 
Purana, Book V, Chap. V.^ * It is hence that Krishna is called Dämodara, 
from the binding of the rope (dáma) round his belly (udara),t There is 
another$ etymology which ascribes this name to Krishna’s taking a large 
quantity of food. Whichever of these derivations be preferred, the term 
can apply only to Krishna. 

From an attentive consideration of the facts and authorities here 
adduced, we cannot resist the conviction that in Varähamihira’s time 
Krishna had been identilied with Vishnu. I hope an attentive perusal of 
the other works of the same author will confirm this opinion, 


The Alti Hills in Cuttack.—By Jons Brames, B. C. S., Magistrate of 
Cuttack. 
(With four plates.) 


These hills are a perfect mine of archeology, and one which has not 
yet been thoroughly explored. An article on them appeared in Vol. 
XXXIX, of the Society’s Journal (for 1870, p. 158), by Babu Chandra 
Sekhar Banerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jajpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exhaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
interesting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
author expressly states that his article is not to be considered as more than 
an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these hills by the 
article in question, and I had ‘been for some time anxious to visit them. 
This cold weather my official duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 
camp close to them, and I am thus enabled to supply a further instalment 
of information. 


* Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 528 and note. 

+ Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, First Edition, Part IV, pp. 183, 206 note. 
+ Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 509. 

$ Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV, p. 175. 
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Alti is unfortunately very inaccessible. The parganah of that name, in 
which the hills are situated, is surrounded and intersected by rivers. On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriy4, an offshoot of the Brähmani, on the south 
the Birupä, an arm of the Mahänadi. These two unite at the south-east 
angle of the parganah and form a third river the Keluá, and the whole 
tract is further cut in two by the Gangüti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupá in the south-west and falls into the Kimiriyá just above its junction 
with the Birupá. Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitable for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi- 
ness to reach them. The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Gangüti and the Birupá, about 30 miles north-east of the town of Cut- 
tack, To the south of the Birupá, and about 3 miles from the main mass 
of Alti, lies the Nalti group, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern 
side, "The derivation of the name of this hill from wia), “a curse’, and the 
legend connected with it, seem to be a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan. The name is not Náltí, which would be the 
Uriya inversion of La’nati, but Nálti with short a, and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the two parganahs of Awartak and Anáwartak a little fur- 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskrit wa) means “small,” 
that Nalti, for Analtí or Anvaltí, would simply mean “little Alti”. If gt 
Hindus of Orissa had wished to designate the hill as eursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like Za’nat, but their own ordinary 
word s'ráp; nor is it likely that the very scanty and insignificant Musal- 
mán population would have been able to have affixed a name derived from an 
obscure legend on the hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra- 
vagantly absurd ; for it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Babu says, 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon. It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaimán-bin-Dáüd, whose magic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in the habit of flying through the air on his magie prayer carpet. 
The mosque on the Alti hill is called the ‘‘Takht i Sulaiman,” and the 
custodian thereof as he told me the legend, attributed the curse to Sulaimán, 

The antiquities noticed by the Babu on the Nalti hill are ruined tem- 
ples too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the excep- 
. tion of the temple mentioned at the bottom of page 159, I made a sketch 
of this (plate V). The five figures of Buddha stand in niches on the outer 
side of the walls of the cell, one of them is visible on the right hand of the 
sketch. They are executed in bold relief on large slabs of garnetic gueiss, 
but the inscriptions are not visible, being concealed by the walls. The 
temple itself is now dedicated to Básuli Thákuráni, who is represented by a 
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One of the five statues of Buddha (all alike), Nalti Gire, 


Profile of a colossal head of Buddha, Udaya-Giri, Cuttack. 


